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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 30, 1951, at 4:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 


Medical Section 


During the year 1950 the Medical Section of the Society held seven 
lecture meetings for members. Each lecture was followed by a general 
discussion. Speakers and their topics were: 


January 25th, “Paranormal Experiences in Clinical Practice,” 
Geraldine Pederson-Krag, M.D. 


February 22nd, “An Instance of Apparent Precognition Psycho- 
analytically Unmasked,” Jule Eisenbud, M.D. 
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March 29th, “A Traumatic Event and its Telepathic Sequelae,” 
Montague Ullman, M.D. 

April 20th, “The Use of Brain Potential Patterns for the Demon- 
stration of Psi in Interpersonal Communication,” Wayne 
Barker, M.D. 

May 24th, “A Putative Example of Mixed Clairvoyant and Tele- 
pathic Precognition Involving Analysand and Analyst, as well 
as a Newspaper Correspondent Personally Unknown to Both,” 
Martin Schreiber, M.D. 

October 25th, “Two Telepathic Dreams and their Analysis,” 
Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. 

November 28th, “A Series of Spontaneous Cases in the Tradition 
of Phantasms of the Living,”’ Mrs. L. A. Dale. 


Notice to Members 


The Journal of Parapsychology, owing to increased costs of pro- 
duction, has regretfully found it necessary to terminate its financial 
arrangement with this Society on January 1, 1951, whereby our 
members, above the class of associates, received its Quarterly Journal. 
Members who wish to subscribe to the Journal of Parapsychology 
are advised to address that publication at College Station, Durham, 
North Carolina. The annual subscription rate is six dollars. 

In place of the Journal of Parapsychology members of this Society, 
above the class of associates, will, from time to time, receive other 
literature on psychical research, in addition to this JOURNAL. 
Scheduled for distribution early in 1951 is a pamphlet of 44 pages 
on “Trance Mediumship,” by Mr. W. H. Salter of the S.P.R., 
concerned with two eminent mediums, one or the other of whom 
has for more than sixty years been under the close observation of 
experienced investigators. Three appendices complete the pamphlet: 
(1) “Personal Control in Trance Sittings,” by the Rev. C. Drayton 
Thomas; (2) “Telepathy from the Sitter,” by Mrs. Kenneth 
Richmond; and (3) a selected “Reading List” of trance-mediumship. 


irratum 


JourNAL for October 1950, page 135, line 5: for “Proceedings for 
1912” read “Proceedings for 1913, No. 1,” Attached is a gummed 
label which may be affixed to the page in question. 


Vo be iserted in the :A.S.P.R. Jou RNAL, 
October 1950, page 135. 
Line 5: for “Proceedings tor 1912" 


read “Proceedings for 1913; No. 1, 





Dowsing: A Field Experiment in 
Water Divining 


A. DALE, R. M. GREENE, W. MIL©S, G. MURPHY, 


J. M. TREFETHEN, AND M. ULLMAN, M.D. 


Introduction 


As our readers are well aware, the alleged ability of certain 
individuals to discover underground water (and other useful things) 
has been the subject of investigation for many decades, with results 
which are very intriguing, very complicated, and very ditiicult to 
interpret. 

Two papers on the history of water divining in the United States 
were recently published in this JourNat (1, 2) and this American 
work is but a fraction of the historical material obiainable for the 
world. The standard study of the problem by Larrett and Bester- 
man (3) gives extensive documentation and there are likewise many 
studies in the languages of the European continent. 


It is not our purpose in this report to present an evaluation of 
the evidence for and against the general claims of water diviners 
or of the conclusions reached by other investigators. Our small 
study is based on a very limited objective and we should not wish 
to be interpreted as believing that we have contributed any findings 
which radically change the over-all research situation. 


As a result of our studies of the research literature and some 
slight contact with water diviners in the Northeastern United 
States, we came to the conclusion that one type of urgently needed 
investigation had not as yet been undertaken and that we should 
devote all our energies to filling in this gap. This was the problem: 
Can water diviners find water under conditions in which the pro- 
fessional geologist is unable to do so: We needed, of course, to 
define this problem in such a way that both the diviners and the 
geologists could work in a straightforward and obiective way, so 
that the. accuracy of their indications regarding the presence of 
water could be checked without material error. It would onlv be 
necessary to choose a terrain without surface water, wells, etc., 
which would betray the presence of underground water and in which 
digging or drilling could, without great expense, categorically prove 
the correctness or incorrectness of the indications. As will be noted 
below, however, even this simple experiment could not be conducted 
in ideal form through scarcity of funds. We ought really therefore 
to reformulate our question in this fashion: Is it feasible, in the 
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course of a few days, and without large expense for drilling, to 
demonstrate the success of water diviners under conditions in which 
success is not achieved by qualified geologists ? 


‘The Problem 


The first thought of conducting the present study occurred to us 
when, in the summer of 1948, Mr. Kenneth Roberts invited some of 
us to observe a group of dowsers at work on his farm in Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. On that occasion (which, for various reasons, did not 
permit us to reach any conclusions about the reality of the water- 
divining ability), we began to wonder whether somewhere nearby 
in Maine there might not be a terrain permitting the direct com- 
parison of diviners with geologists. Two of us (JMT! and GM) 
discussed the question whether a rather level and sandy region 
could be found in southern or eastern Maine where the situation 
was completely “blind” as far as surface indications of water were 
concerned. A tentative decision was made to recruit a group of 
diviners and to check their accuracy. 


During the winter of 1948-1949 a correspondence between ] MT 
and GM led to the decision to utilize a tract of land near Liberty, 
Maine, containing no wells or surface water, suificiently level to be 
walked on easily even when blindfolded, and quite sure to contain 
water at a depth which could feasibly be ascertained by driving 
down a pipe. It must be explained at once that it would have been 
much more dramatic to have chosen a very complex terrain involving 
great irregularities and huge rock formations; under these condi- 
tions, however, it would have been impossible to have tested the 
dowsers’ indications. We would have spent our entire research 
appropriation, perhaps drilling at one point, and would never know 
whether the water struck at a great depth had been responded to 
in some paranormal fashion or merely reached as the result of a 
lucky shot. We had to have a region in which a number of diviners 
could work and where the claims of each could be objectively tested 
without great expense. It must be remembered that if one allows 
oneself to go down to depths such as 150 or 200 feet, one is almost 
sure to strike water at any point in Maine, or indeed at any point in 
the Northeastern United States—a fact which calls in question the 
usual divining procedure in which one follows the diviner’s indica- 
tion and finds good water at distances of 50 or 100 or 150 feet 
without having specified in advance the depth at which water will 
be found. 


Having chosen the general location of our site and having ordered 


1 Professor of Geology, University of Maine. 
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standard equipment adequate to locate and pump water up to a 
distance of 25 feet beneath the surface, we close the time—the 
first week in August—in which relative drought insures the absence 
of surface water and in which the water table changes but little from 
week to week. We then sent invitations to a few water diviners in 
the area about whom we already knew and advertised in four Maine 
newspapers (the Kennebec Journal, the Waterville Morning Sentinel, 
the Bangor Daily News, and the Belfast Republican Journal), using 
the following form: 


WaTER DiviNers—Dowsers, those who can find water with 
forked stick, are invited to take part in search for water in open 
country near Liberty, Maine, on August 4th, 5th, or 6th, for 
the benefit of scientists interested in this power. Travel expenses 
and $12 for the working day available; also prize for outstand- 
ing success. Those interested write to: Gardner Murphy, Ash- 
land, N. H. 


The responses began immediately to flow in to GM and he replied 
day by day, indicating a specific appointment at the Adams House 
in Liberty. Those who are interested in the sociology and folklore 
of the phenomenon may be impressed by the fact that replies from 
130 diviners were received. 

Using the principle “first come first served,” we made appoint- 
ments for the three-day period with as many individuals as we felt 
we could accommodate, and simply sent word to the others that we 
regretted our inability to make use of their services at the time. 
(Those interested in further research on divining may at any time 
borrow our list of names and addresses. ) 


As it happened, a few contenders failed to appear for their appoint- 
ments. The actual number who went through the procedure was 27 
(twenty-two men, four women, and one adolescent girl). 


A week before the tests were run, JMT and GM visited Liberty, 
selected the exact site to be used, and arranged with a local resident 
who owned a truck to employ helpers for the driving of the pipe 
and the pumping of the water after the tests had been made. Since 
there was a well a few hundred yards from the site (completely 
hidden by trees) it was obvious that the depth of the water could 
not be more than ten or fifteen feet. It would therefore be possible 
accurately to check each diviner’s indication as to depth of water 
(the surface being fairly level and the ground so soft that the 
water below the surface would be level rather than standing in 
pockets or flowing) and rate of flow by driving pipe down, ascertain- 
ing at just what point water was struck and pumping it out to find 
the actual number of gallons flowing per minute. 
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Procedure 


LAD, RMG, and WM joined JMT and his helpers as field team 


while MU and GM cooperated in the task of meeting and inter- 
viewing the diviners who arrived—mostly by car—at Adams House 


for 


i 
their appointments. MU and GM took turns in questioning the 


1 


diviners accord ng to the following form: 


INTERVIEW FORM 


Name: 
Address: 


Sketch of Dowsing [listory 


Does water-divining ability run in the family? 
How and when did you first hear that such an ability exists? 
When and by whom did you tirst actually see it practiced ? 
When and under what circumstances did you yourself first try it? 
Were you successful from the start? 
lias your ability improved, remained the same, or lessened over 
the years? 
Do vou feel that your physical and/or mental states influence 
your ability ? 
What is your theory as to how water divining works? 

Sketch of Life History 
Place of birth (specify whether urban or rural)? Date? 
Number of brot! and sisters (how many older, how many 
younger ) ¢ : 
Parents still living (if not, give cause of death) ? 
How many brothers and sisters still living? 
\s a child did you get along well with parents? With brothers 
] . 9 


wters 


al 


Wh Ut 1S one outstat ding thir ¢ you remember! about your 
sd - e 
father . \ Our mot] crs 


\s a child, did you have many close friends outside the family ? 


How much schooling have you had? 
Did you enjoy school? 

What was your favorite subject in school? 

What was vour favorite pastime or hobby as a child? 

Were your parents church-goers ? 

Do you go to church regularly now? If not, did vou do so at 
any time in your life? 

What is your present occupation ? 


Have you ever had any other trade or occupation? 
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16. What are your hobbies or special interests at the present time? 

17. Do you belong to any clubs, lodges, etc. ? 

18. What do you most like to listen to on the radio? 

19. What is your favorite reading matter? 

20. Are you married? If so, for how long? 

21. Do you have children? If so, number, age, and sex. 

22. Do you have many close friends? 

23. Have you ever had any serious illnesses or accidents? 

24. Do you dream often? Vividly ? 

25. Do you think that sometimes dreams may foretell the future? 

26. Do you think there is such a thing as thought transference or 
mind reading or “mental telepathy” ? 

27. Do you think there is anything unusual about yourself that 
accounts for, or might be related to, your gift for water divining? 


In spite of the formal questionnaire, the interviewing was actually 
quite casual. In the case of MU, there was reasonably systematic 
conversation relating to the backgrounds and interests of the diviners, 
and as a psychiatrist MU was able to acquire some impression of 
their personalities. In the case of GM, however, who was restricted 
by problems of meeting people who often came in batches and had 
to be put at their éase, the interviewing was much more sketchy. 


After completion of the interview, either MU or GM drove the 
diviner to the experimental terrain, which was about a mile and a 
half away. Here he was met by LAD at a point some 200 yards from 
the actual testing ground. There was a heavy screen of evergreens 
between so that no diviner on leaving the car was able to see the 
testing ground. Before reaching a point from which it could be seen, 
the diviner was blindfolded by LAD and then led to the testing 
ground. Work was done first with blindfold, then without, the 
following ‘‘Field Record” being filled out in each case: 


FIELD RECORD 


Name: 

Date: 

Time expt. started: Time expt. terminated : 
Details about rod (with close-up photo) : 


I. Work WitH BLINDFOLD 
(a) Method: 
(b) Number, intensity, form of rod-movements : 
(c) For each dip of rod, get specific reading on 
1. Depth in feet: 
2. Amount of flow (gallons per min.) : 
(d) At end, ask subject to choose his best shot: 
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If. Work WitHovut BLINDFOLD 
(a) Method: 
(b) Number, intensity, form of rod-movements : 
(c) For each dip of rod, get specific reading on 
1. Depth in feet: 
2. Amount of flow (gallons per min.) : 
(d) At end, ask subject to choose his best shot: 


Most of the diviners brought their own sticks or rods with them; 
indeed, some of them brought several sticks. Others made use of 
sticks which they cut on the way or sticks provided by the experi- 
menters. Tufts of grass, blueberry bushes, scrub growth and, at the 
lower edge of the terrain, small but thickly growing evergreens and 
other trees interfered somewhat with movement (see sketch of the 
terrain, Fig. 1). In a few cases, this caused stumbling. One in- 
dividual was not asked to work blindfolded because of his arthritic 
condition, and one of the ladies became panicky and removed her 
blindfold prematurely. Two other diviners, because of advanced age 
or infirmity, were also excused from working blindfolded. It will be 


seen below that these circumstances could not have altered the 
findings. 


There was, of course, no limit on the amount of time the diviner 
might spend since he could, in any event, walk back and forth until 
the rod turned. In point of fact, it did turn in every instance within 
a few moments and in most cases after just a few steps had been 
taken. As a rule, there were several points with blindfold and several 
points without blindfold at which the rod moved. The diviner was 
asked to select the “best” spot of those chosen with blindfold and 
the “best” spot of those chosen without it. Here again, we were 
governed by considerations of expense. We could not have driven 
the pipe and pumped out the water for every individual point for 
each of the 27 persons. 


Each individual was asked in relation to his two “best” points 
how deep he thought the water was and how fast the rate of flow 
would be. The first question was answered in terms of feet and was 
apparently gauged in most cases by the vigor of the turning move- 
ment of the rod. Most of the diviners, however, were very reluctant 
indeed to say anything specific about the rate of flow at each point. 
They used expressions such as “good flow” or “strong flow” or “not 
much water” or “not enough for a well,” and it required con- 
siderable persuading to get them to use the concept of number of 
gallons per minute. It was thought necessary, however, to try to 
obtain something specific about rate of flow which could be checked 
upon and which would serve to differentiate them from one another 
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A Dowsers’ location and number 

B Dowsers, blindfold 
Observation hole number 

—Boundary of test area 


Thick Bushes 


Sek + 10 faae 


4° 


FIG. 1. 


Site of dowsing experiment near Liberty, Maine. 
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in terms of accuracy. In two instances, it was impossible to get a 
specific estimate. 

The attitude of the diviners to the testing seemed to be in all 
cases essentially positive. They did indeed quite properly object to 
the artificiality of the situation as they saw it, for it was hard to 
believe that anyone was actually planning a house and well in that 
field. The blindfold was frequently unpleasant, especially when the 
ground was bumpy or one ran into thickets. In spite of such minor 
difficulties, however, it was apparently the belief of all that the 
rod responded in its normal way to underground water. 

Further light on the matter of the diviners’ attitude is offered 
by the following considerations: When MU and GM asked the 
diviners about their own explanation of the movement of the rod, 
every person (with one doubtful exception) replied in terms of a 
physical force, usually conceived in terms of electricity, or some 
form of energy allied to electricity. Despite the fact that a few 
remarks about ‘“‘psychic matters” were made in the course of the 
interviews, not a single diviner said anything about the kinds of 
interpretations which are current among parapsychologists, such as 
Barrett’s belief that clairvoyant perception of water is followed by 
a motor automatism of hands or arms activating the rod. There 
did not appear to be a single individual who thought that divining 
was due to clairvoyant perception of water, or, on the other hand, 
to psychical action upon the rod in the form of psychokinesis. The 
universal interpretation was the physical interpretation rejected by 
Barrett. This interpretation was held apparently in the same way in 
which one holds one’s beliefs regarding other chemical and physical 
forces. The diviners thought that divining was a physical phenomenon 
which was not as yet fully understood, but which was in the same 
general category with all the other phenomena of physics. Without 
exception, they recognized the prevalence of skepticism about the 
reality of divining ability, but they gave incidents in their own 
history which for them established its reality. 

Incidentally, this belief on the part of the dowsers that they were 
dealing with physical forces, and their constant comparison of these 
forces with those which are known in radio and other modern 
expressions of electrical engineering, seemed to the research team 
to count strongly against the view that the dowsers were special 
kinds of people. Neither the interviewers nor the field staff saw any- 
thing to suggest that they were different from the general farm and 
small town population of the region from which they were drawn. 
It might be argued that they were at least people of very limited 
education. Against this point, however, it must be urged that one 
of the dowsers, a successful retail merchant, had gone through the 
University of Maine and had, as a matter of fact, been a classmate 
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of JMT’s. Another in the group was also a college graduate and 
a highly successful business man. The fact that these people drove 
in good cars considerable distances tends on the whole to suggest 
relatively comfortable standards of living and the kind of leisure to 
“knock off from work” which is not found among workers or 
farmers at the lowest educational level. 

The “Field Record Sheet”” shown above was filled out by LAD 
for each diviner as he moved over the terrain, while WM took notes 
on his method of working, etc. Motion picture shots were taken 
by RMG of each diviner in action. After the dowser had chosen the 
best spots with and the best spots without blindfold, JMT’s team, 
which included Mr. Stackpole, district water engineer of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, located the points by stadia measurement and 
plotted them on a large-scale map. 

When the diviners returned to the hotel, GM asked them how 
they liked the test and paid them at the rate of $12 for the experi- 
ment plus 5¢ a mile for the distance traversed from and to their 
homes. (In most instances, the diviner had to take the whole day 
otf and it was arbitrarily decided that eight hours at $1.50 per hour 
was fair compensation. ) 

Having completed the tests on Saturday, JMT and GM stayed 
over and made sure that the pumping crew understood the correct 
procedure and watched while pipes were driven, measuring in inches 
the depth to which a bob had to be dropped within the pipe to 
touch water. Likewise the pump removed the water at a rate timed 
with a stop watch so as to enable us to see just how fast the water 
flowed in. We aimed to measure the depth and rate of flow for 
one blindfold point and one non-blindfold point of each of the 27 
diviners. Actually, however, various exceptions have to be noted: 
(1) Places where a boulder was struck. (2) Places where the point 
was so very close to another point already selected that there could 
not be a difference of more than an inch or two in the depth of 
the water. (3) Instances, as noted above, where the diviner did not 
wish to accept the blindfold. (4) Instances, also noted above, where 
we could not obtain from the diviner an estimate of rate of flow. 
(5) All blindfold holes not sunk because of exhaustion of funds. 


Results 


The results revealed by the driving of the pipe and the pumping 
as compared with the guesses made by the diviners are shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. In these scatter diagrams it can immediately be seen 
that there is no general correspondence between the estimates and 
the actual facts. Neither in the case of the depth estimates nor in 
the case of the estimates of rate of flow is there any relation between 
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FIG. 2. 


Actual rate of flow in gallons per minute compared with diviners’ guesses 
as to actual rate of flow. 


the dowsers’ indications and the facts, except such as might easily 
have occurred by chance. Attention is drawn especially to the 
tendency very greatly to overestimate both depth and rate of flow. 
For control purposes, as indicated, we wished to find out how 
good an estimate could be made by relying upon normal utilization of 
facts about underground water. Prior to the driving of the pipe JMT 
and the water engineer, Mr. Stackpole, independently made estimates 
as to depth and rate of flow at each of 16 different points which had 
been staked out in straight lines across the terrain from the four 
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FIG. 3. 
Actual depth of water in feet compared with diviners’ 
guesses as to depth. 


corners. The geologist and the water engineer were at a slight dis- 
advantage here as compared with the diviners since the diviners 
could choose any points they liked and the “experts” had to follow 
a prearranged plan. On the other hand, the experts had the ad- 
vantage of knowing of the presence of a nearby well; and knowing 
that the water in soft soil must be nearly level, they could properly 
apply their information. The dowsers, thinking and working in 
terms of “veins” of water: (which did not of course exist) could 
hardly make use of the fact of the well even had they known about it. 

Figure 4 shows that the “experts” estimated quite closely the 
over-all depth of the water table and also depth at the specific 
points; there is a very substantial positive correlation between the 
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FIG. 4. 
Actual depth of water in feet compared with experts’ 
estimates as to depth. 


estimates of the two men as to the depth and the actual facts as to 
depth point by point. The estimates are necessarily based in part 
upon the slope of the land, which was considerable, but secondary 
considerations also entered in since neither of the men consistently 
reduced every estimate in exact proportion as the land fell off. 

When it comes to the estimates of rate of flow, as shown in 
Fig. 5, the over-all or average estimate given by the water engineer 
for the terrain as a whole is very good. That of the geologist was 
very much too low. When the actual rates of flow at different points 
are compared with the point-by-point estimates given by the two 
experts, it becomes clear that these results are such as would be 
obtained hy chance alone. 

To summarize, then: Both experts did extremely well with the 
matter of depth; the water engineer did well in over-all estimate of 
rate of flow, but did not appropriately vary his estimates from point 
to point within the terrain; the geologist’s estimates of rate of flow 
were too low and likewise unrelated to the actual point-by-point 
variations. 
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FIG. 5. 


Actual rate of flow in gallons per minute compared with 
experts’ estimates as to rate of flow. 


While, therefore, the experts did not score successes on every 


point on which they were consulted, they did dramatically succeed 
in their estimates of depth. Even the very best estimates of the 
diviners belong in a completely different category. Not one of our 
diviners could for a moment be mistaken for an “expert.” 

We had promised, as will be recollected, to award prizes for the 
best performances. First, second, and third prizes were won by 
those diviners whose combined estimates as to depth and rate of 
flow, blindfolded and non-blindfolded, showed the smallest error. 
In a note of congratulation later sent out to the participants, it was 
made clear that the awards were based solely on objective approxima- 
tion to the facts and that we were not committing ourselves to any 
theory regarding divining. It is of some interest to note that the 
diviner who did best of all had used convenient round numbers, 
saying for both his blindfold and non-blindfold depth test “10 feet” 
(at most points near the upper edge of the sloping ground where 
he worked the water was a foot or two short of 10 feet down) and 
for rate of flow “5 gallons” (this was too high, but still not an 
unreasonable guess for water flow in that area). The man who came 
in second was one who had lived in Liberty. He quite frankly 
announced before the test began that he was well acquainted with 
the terrain and made no attempt to conceal the fact that he was 
using his knowledge. (This in JMT’s estimation should have dis- 
qualified him, but GM did not see how disqualification could fairly 
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be decided upon after an invitation to him to participate, together 
with instructions and promise of rewards, had been made. This was 
one of the various slips and errors made by the research team.) 


Discussion 


There is not much more to be said. We draw no conclusion about 
divining in general. We made no direct observations on the problem 
of “what activates the stick.” But in most cases, the observers felt 
entirely certain that the diviner’s muscles were turning the stick 
down, despite the fact that other muscles were opposing this move- 
ment. We saw nothing to challenge the prevailing view that we are 
dealing with unconscious muscular activity, or what Frederic Myers 
called “motor automatism.” We do not stress this point, however, 
because our research dealt only with the question of accuracy in 
water finding. The one point that we wish to bring out is the only 
point in which this study has any originality or value: There was 
a direct comparison between experts and diviners, and the particular 
group of diviners which took part in this project was notably in- 
ferior to the experts in the matter of estimates of water depth and 
rate of flow. This small point may have its value in a larger con- 
text. But two major issues remain open: (1) Does water divining 
ever occur by virtue of a paranormal process? and (2) Is the motion 
of the stick invariably the result of the diviner’s own muscular con- 
tractions? The present writers do not wish to commit themselves 
at this time on these issues, believing that far more research is 
needed before they can be answered. 


A documentary film based upon the motion pictures mentioned 
above has been prepared by RMG and is available for distribution 
to universities and other research centers. The use of this film may 
perhaps help in one of the activities to which the A.S.P.R. is 
especially committed—the task of enabling scientists and the general 
public to understand the social context, the level of scientific com- 
prehension, and the folklore of the community which serve as the 
matrix within which the phenomena of psychical research are em- 
bedded. This film, if used without dogmatism in connection with the 
present report, may have some educational value. It is hoped that 
further work can be carried out by at least some members of the 
present group of authors and that improvements in methodology 
can be achieved. 
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The Modus Operandi of Trance Communication: 
A Comparison of Theories 


DOROTHY A. BERG 


Of the many strange facts known to the field of psychical research, 
mediumistic trance is one of the most fascinating. Stories gathered 
from the ages and from the four corners of the earth tell of this 
strange phenomenon and of the people gifted with it. Such persons 
have been regarded by their contemporaries with an awe born of a 
superstitious fear of magic and the “supernatural.” 


Our own time and our own civilization have also produced such 
gifted persons. But instead of enjoying the respect and high position 
accorded to the Oracle of Delphi in the days of ancient Greece, 
mediums in our time enjoy no prestige and are consulted by a 
rather small group. Society today has no place for “magic.” 

With the founding of the Society for Psychical Research in 
London, in 1882, a few scholars began the systematic investigation 
which we call psychical research. A large proportion of the pub- 
lished work in psychical research is concerned with those mediums 
who are in some way able to produce material derived apparently 
from some source other than their own experience——often a source 
purporting to be a deceased person. 


For all students of psychical phenomena there are two big ques- 
tions. The first is, “What is the source of this supernormally acquired 
information?” and the second is, “What is the nature of the process 
by which this information is acquired?” 

We cannot hope here to give any final answer to either of these 
questions. We do believe, however, that they cannot be answered 
separately. That is, when we know the cause, or source of the trance 
phenomena, we will thereby know something of how they occur; 
and when we know the process, we will know their probable source. 
Our primary emphasis is upon the process. 

This paper was therefore undertaken in the hope that by bringing 
together the theories about the process, the modus operandi, of the 
trance state, as developed by various students of psychical phenomena, 
directions for further research and inquiry will emerge. 


MRS. WILLETT 


G. W. Balfour worked for many years with Mrs. Willett. Mrs. 
Willett, it will be remembered, figured in the cross-correspondence 
cases. Her chief communicators were F. W. H. Myers, Edmund 
Gurney, Henry Sidgwick, S. H. Butcher, and A. W. Verrall. Mrs. 
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Willett was capable of automatic script when a girl, but gave up 
the practice until, for personal reasons, she began to correspond 
with Mrs. Verrall. She then felt the impulse to try again for 
automatic script and was immediately successful. Myers and Gurney, 
communicators, appeared in the scripts and stated that they wanted 
to attempt “something new” in the way of mediumistic trance. 

Lord Balfour describes Mrs. Willett’s development as being com- 
posed of three stages. The first occurs when Mrs. Willett is alone 
and in an almost normal state of consciousness: the words of the 
automatic script are in her mind a “hair’s-breadth” before they are 
written. In the second stage, messages are conveyed to Mrs. Willett 
otherwise than by automatic writing. Mentally received communica- 
tions are consciously apprehended and either written down at the 
time or remembered and recorded later. The third stage continues 
the lone script and silent messages as before, but a new departure 
is that messages, as they come to her, are repeated aloud by the 
automatist in the presence of a sitter who records them. In this 
third stage there is a tendency for the medium to become dazed; 
there is often, in fact, a transition into deep trance, although the 
term “trance” is purposely avoided by the communicators. Balfour 
says that although Mrs. Willett loses consciousness of her surround- 
ings and the memory of what has happened, she does not lose 
consciousness of herself. He feels that this may be the “something 
new” which the communicators said they intended to try. 

In contrast to Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Willett had 
no personal guides or controls. The communicators speak in the 
first person directly, without the intervention of a control, through 
Mrs. Willett’s automatic script, silent messages, or speech, and at 
the same time are in contact with Mrs. Willett as Mrs. Willett. 
There are no indications that the personality of Mrs. Willett is ever 
“off the stage” or that she loses the sense of personal identity while 
communication is in process. 

Many of Balfour’s conclusions regarding the modus operandi of 
the trance seem to have been taken from the communicators’ own 
descriptions of the process, with some material added by Mrs. 
Willett in the normal state. For example, she said while in the 
waking stage: “I can’t remember who I am. I know I’m somebody ; 
and I’m all coming together, you know, and the bits don’t fit.” .. . 
“Tt all seems to be whirling about—a number of me’s whirling round 
and joining to make one me.”! 

Balfour notes: 


“Once, and apparently only once, in the case of Mrs. Willett 
are we given to understand that telergical methods [direct 


1 Balfour, G. W., “A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s 
Mediumship,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLITI, 1935, p. 149. 
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manipulation of brain substance] were employed in place of 
telepathic. This was when the name Dorr was telergicaily written, 


after attempts to get it written by telepathic communication had 
failed.” 


From these and other similar statements found in the Willett 
scripts, Balfour has developed the theory that the self is composed 
of an integration of several selves which communicate with each 
other telepathically, just as they telepathically communicate with 
external “spiritual agencies.’ He says: 


“The self which we all habitually recognize as being ourself 
is one and indivisible, but it is associated in the personality as 
a whole, not only with an organism, but with a number of 
centres of consciousness each of which is to be regarded as 
similarly one and indivisible, that is to say, as a self or monad. 
Among these other selves it occupies a position of primacy, 
and in normal conditions is in supreme control of the organism.” 

And he goes on: 


“Interaction within the group of selves I conceive to be 
telepathic; and I by no means exclude the possibility—or even 
the probability—of a similar interaction between them and a 
spiritual environment external to them.’ 


Balfour believes, then, that the self is not indivisible. Yet he does 
not regard communicators as secondary personalities; he accepts 
their identity at face value. His views on the “interacting selves” 
are simply statements about his belief as to the structure of the 
medium’s mind. By virtue of this structure the medium’s mind can 
extend itself to telepathic communication with other, possibly de- 
ceased, minds. He notes, however, that the communicators them- 
selves do not say that the passage of thought from the subliminal 
to the supraliminal is telepathic. 

The power to receive does not, in the opinion of the communicators, 
carry with it the power to give out (to act as agent or “send” the 
message), unless certain conditions are fulfilled. Even when the 
power to give out is in actual operation, specific causes may be at 
work to hinder or prevent particular parts of the message from 
emerging. This, for Balfour, explains the frequent mistakes and 
contradictions found in all automatic productions. In the final 
analysis, the whole process may depend (according to Balfour’s 
view) on the conviction of the medium: “Indeed, in two remarkable 
passages the communicator seems to imply that his own realization 


2 Thid., p. 173. 
3 Ibid, p. 311. 
4 Ibid., p. 312. 
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of self when communicating depends on the recognition of his 
reality by the sensitive.’ 

Balfour's original contribution to theory lies mainly in his con- 
ception of the integration of the several selves by telepathy to 
make up the single self. Whether or not this is true, the concept 
does not add to our understanding of the relation between the 
medium, the unknown source, and the sitter. It would appear that 
Balfour has been convinced by the statements of the medium and 
the communicators, and presents these statements as truly descrip- 
tive of the psychological aspects of mediumship. He further believes 
that these formulations can be extended to the work of other 
mediums : 


“The case of Mrs. Piper and other mediums of a similar 
type raises considerations of a somewhat different order, 
although here also | see no reason to suppose that there is any 
essential distinction, so far as process is concerned, between 
‘possession’ of the organism by an invading spirit—if such a 
thing can really take place—and ‘possession’ by a dissociated 
self; or that in either case the modus operandi is different from 
that of the familiar but wholly mysterious control exercised 
over the organism by the normal self.’’® 


Balfour goes on to say: 


“I do not contend that the interaction of mind and body has 
no bearing upon the questions to be discussed. But the phenomena 
with which I am specially concerned relate not to the inter- 
action of mind with body, but to that of mind with mind, and 
[ do not believe that much light is likely to be thrown upon 
them by attempts to correlate thought with brain function. The 
doctrine of psychophysical parallelism I am unable to accept 
in any form.”? 


Without going into the philosophy of psychophysical parallelism, 
it should be mentioned that in many reported cases of secondary 
personality (or multiple personality), in many instances of hypnotic 
trance, and in mediums such as Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard, 
where differences between the various communicating intelligences 
are clear, there are well-marked physical changes which accompany 
the “mental” changes. This may lead us to the supposition that, 
contrary to Lalfour’s belief, the interaction of the “mind” and the 
“body” may be of such importance that a great deal of light can 
be thrown on the trance process when and if the exact nature of 
that relationship is known. 

5 Balfour, op. cit., p. 182. 

6 [bid., footnote 1, p. 47. 

7 Ibid., p. 48. 
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MRS. PIPER 


Mrs. Piper’s first contact with the field of psychical phenomena 
occurred in 1884 when she visited Mr. J. R. Cocke, a blind medium, 
in the hope that he would be able to relieve her sufferings caused 
by a tumor. She gave the following account of her early trances 
to Richard Hodgson in 1888: 


“He [Mr. Cocke] professed to be controlled by a French 
physician whose name was pronounced Finny. While there, 
she felt curious twitchings, and thought she might become 
completely unconscious. On a second visit to Mr. Cocke he 
placed his hands on her head, and shortly after she became 
unconscious. As she was losing consciousness she was aware 
of a flood of light and saw strange faces, and a hand moving 
before her. The ‘flood of light’ she had experienced once before, 
a few months previously; it immediately preceded a swoon, 
caused by a sudden blow on the side of the head.’ 


Subsequently, Mrs. Piper tried sitting at home with her relatives 
and friends. The first control to appear through her was a Dr. 
Phinuit, who claimed to be a deceased French physician (note the 
resemblance between Mr. Cocke’s control, Finny, and Dr. Phinuit). 
Along with Phinuit there appeared Chlorine, Mrs. Siddons, Long- 


fellow, J. S. Bach, Commodore Vanderbilt, and others. Then these 
communicators came to a decision to concentrate all their power in 
Phinuit. Some years later, when a group of controls known as the 
Imperator Band appeared, there was a similar “group decision” to 
give all the power to Rector. Rector acted in conjunction with 


Imperator, who was usually in the background. Phinuit always 
acted alone. 


In 1892 the George Pelham (GP) control appeared. Occasionally 
GP or another control would be writing while Phinuit talked. 
According to Mrs. Sidgwick, 1892 was the year in which Mrs. 
Piper’s automatic powers culminated. Phinuit made his final appear- 
ance in 1897. From 1897 to 1905 the Imperator Band was in control. 
After Hodgson’s death in 1905, the Hodgson control was dominant. 
In 1909 the power of going into trance temporarily left Mrs. Piper. 
She continued, however, to do some automatic writing while in a 
normal state of consciousness. She again gave trance sittings for 
Dr. Gardner Murphy and others after 1920. 


Mrs. Piper could go into trance at will. A short period of com- 
plete unconsciousness resembling deep sleep was followed by con- 
vulsive movements, grinding of teeth, etc. This was followed by 
the trance proper. In voice sittings, the whole body was muscularly 


8 Hodgson, R., “A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VIII, 1892, p. 46. 
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alert, the eyes closed; there was some anesthesia to pain. In writing 
sittings, only the hand moved; the rest of the body was relaxed. 
No convulsive movements preceded Imperator sittings. The writing 
hand was extremely sensitive to tactile impressions. There were 
several other instances of bodily changes while the medium was 
entranced. Hodgson writes: 


Phinuit claimed to get no sensations of smell from a scent- 
bag or a bottle of perfume,—at which I was not surprised, since, 
on a previous occasion, | could not detect the smallest signs of 
discomfort after he had taken several inhalations of strong 
ammonia.” 


Hodgson said that Mrs. Piper suffered somewhat after this trance 
was over. Here is another example of the same kind of thing. 
Hodgson states: 


“Whenever I examined the eyeballs in the medium-trance I 
found them rolled up, and the pupils reacted to light . . . On 
one occasion, having persuaded Phinuit to stand up, I held the 
eyelids up and urged Phinuit to force the eyeballs into their 
ordinary waking position. This seemed to involve considerable 
effort on Phinuit’s part, and Mrs. Piper’s face became much 
drawn and rather ghastly during the process. The eyeballs, 
with a vacant stare, remained down for about half a minute, 
though I did not take the exact time, and then suddenly rolled 
up again. (At the end of that sitting Mrs. Piper was an 
exceptionally long time recovering from trance. Phinuit had 
said ‘Au revoir,’ but after several minutes spoke again in a 
low voice, and complained that he had ‘got twisted round some- 
how and could not find his way out.’ After a short interval, 
however, Mrs. Piper began to come to herself in the usual 
way.)””20 

Dr. Amy Tanner in her book!! says that Mrs. Piper’s breathing 
varies from 22 respirations a minute when fully conscious to from 
10 to 7 a minute when in trance. The medium asks for open 
windows, even in the coldest weather. Mrs. Sidgwick believes that 
this may be necessary because the greatly reduced breathing makes 
it imperative to obtain all the fresh air possible. 

Some information about the modus operandi of Mrs. Piper’s trance 
state is given bv her controls. They say they hear through the writ- 
ing hand, which is sometimes held up to the sitter’s mouth. The 
controls state that some sitters have “light.” The GP control, how- 
ever, said that the sitters have nothing to do with it; possibly this 

9 Hodgson, op. cit., p. 4. 

10 [bid., p. 5. 


11 Tanner, A. E., Studies in Spiritism, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1910, 
p. 18. 
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was said to reinforce the spirit hypothesis and do away with the 
hypothesis of telepathy from the living. After trance Mrs. Piper 
slept from two tu five minutes, stretched and opened her eyes and 
saw, not external objects and real surroundings, but visions. The 
controls stated that they communicated with Mrs. Piper’s soul as 
she went back into the body. She said that it seemed to her as if 
she had been “sliding into the body on a cord.” This was the “waking 
stage.” She spoke incoherently ; names were whispered and murmured 
and the use of the vocal muscles was slowly regained. In this waking 
stage the “I” was Mrs. Piper, not a control; she spoke both to the 
spirits and to the sitters. Sometimes the spirits spoke directly 
(through the medium) to the sitter without Mrs. Piper’s being 
aware of it. In the waking stage she had veridical visions of friends 
of the sitters and was able to select, from a group of photographs, 
the photograph of the person of whom she had had the vision. In 
the waking stage she could refer back to previous waking stages, 
but there was rarely any memory in the waking stage of the trance 
proper, though the same personalities often figured in both. Shortly 
before regaining full consciousness she heard her head “snap,” and 
this ushered in the return to the normal waking state. There was 
no conscious memory of the trance state, though memory within 
the trance state for preceding trance states was very good. This 


kind of memory structure is also common in cases of multiple 
personality. 


There were several regular controls throughout Mrs. Piper’s 
career, interspersed with short periods of direct control by the 
communicators themselves. In the trance, messages were given by 
voice or by writing, and sometimes the two operated simultaneously. 
Various physiological changes were found to coincide with various 
stages of trar.ce, and with different well-established controls. 


Next we wi!ll examine the theories of Myers, Hodgson, Mrs. 
Sidgwick, and Tyrrell as they relate to Mrs. Piper’s trance 
phenomena. Myers, in Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death, discusses the modus operandi of the trance in the 
chapter on “Trance, Possession and Ecstasy.” The collection of 
records of the Piper trance was growing steadily at that time, and 
he drew on this source of material in developing his ideas. Myers 
was inclined to the view that the controls of the medium are actually 
the discarnate spirits they claimed to be, and that they are literally 
in possession of the medium’s organism. He says: 


“The human brain is in its last analysis an arrangement of 
matter expressly adapted to being acted upon by a spirit; but 
so long as the accustomed spirit acts upon it the working is 
generally too smooth to allow us a glimpse of the mechanism. 
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Now, however, we can watch an unaccustomed spirit, new to 
the instrument, installing itself and feeling its way.”!? 


Myers points out: 


“In the case of Mrs. Piper it may be supposed that in the 
earliest stages of her trance-history she was not completely con- 
trolled by discarnate spirits, but that her subliminal self was 
used as an intermediary . . . that in the next stage the control 
by discarnate spirits was of the more direct and complete kind 
which I have specially called possession; and that [later she} 
reverted once more to the earlier stage where her subliminal 
self, or its influence, is not completely excluded.”!% 


Myers consistently held to the opinion that the invading discarnate 
spirit entered the organism of the medium and acted on it as her 
own spirit would do, only less perfectly. 

That Richard Hodgson was also convinced of the reality of the 
controls as discarnate spirits in possession of the medium is obvious 
in the following passage from his writings, though, as Mrs. Sidgwick 
points out, he never states his position in so many words. Hodgson 
writes : 


“Returning to the actual circumstances, I say that tf the 
‘spirits’ of our ‘deceased’ friends do communicate as alleged 
through the organisms of still incarnate persons, we are not 
justified in expecting them to manifest themselves with the 
same fulness of clear consciousness that they exhibited during 
life. We should on the contrary expect even the best com- 
municators to fall short of this for the two main reasons: 
(1) loss of familiarity with the conditions of using a gross 
material organism at all—we should expect them to be like 
fishes out of water or birds immersed in it; (2) inability to 
govern precisely and completely the particular gross material 
organism which they are compelled to use. They learned when 
living to play on one very complicated speaking and writing 
machine, and suddenly find themselves set down to play on 
another of a different make.’’!* 


Hodgson further accepts survival and the identity of the com- 

municators when he says: 
“.. . but at the present time I cannot profess to have any 

doubt but that the chief ‘communicators’ . . . are veritably the 

12 Myers, F. W. H., Human Personality and tts Survival of Bodily Death. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1903-1904, Vol. II, p. 254. 

13 [bid., p. 250. 

14 Hodgson, R., “A Further Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena 
of Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIII, 1897-98, p. 366. 
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personalities that they claim to be, that they have survived the 
change we call death, and that they have directly communicated 
with us whom we call living, through Mrs. Piper’s entranced 
organism,”!5 


Mrs. Henry Sidgwick contributed to the study of the trance state 
in two ways. First, in her thorough-going presentation of the argu- 
ments for and against telepathy, as contrasted with possession, as 
a mode of communication between the medium and the possible 
discarnate spirit. Second, in her theory which emphasizes the role 
of the sitter’s unconscious mind in the production of the trance 
utterances. It should be kept in mind that Mrs. Sidgwick herself 
admits that she was never a “good sitter,” and that in her sittings 
she got little or nothing of evidential value; and she admits the 
possible influence of this fact on her general outlook and the formula- 
tion of her personal convictions. It is her scholarly integration of 
material from the records of sittings held by others with Mrs. 
Piper, her analysis of the conclusions drawn by other writers on the 
subject, and the formulation of her own theory which make her 
statements particularly valuable. 


. 


Her line of argument regarding the telepathy versus possession 
controversy is set forth as follows: 


“... I think that Dr. Hodgson, in his able analysis of the 
Piper evidence, has hardly done justice to or discussed suf- 
ficiently the hypothesis that in all cases, and however true it 
may be that there is really communication between the living 
and the dead, the intelligence communicating directly with the 
sitter, through Mrs. Piper’s organism, is Mrs. Piper. 


“The alternative hypothesis to which Dr. Hodgson inclines, 
and which, even when not explicitly stated, seems constantly 
to be assumed in his summary of the evidence for communica- 
tion from the dead, is that spirits other than Mrs. Piper’s use 
her organism when she is entranced, and that in particular the 
spirits of certain dead persons known to certain sitters speak 
to them directly with her voice or write for them directly with 
her hand. This is the hypothesis I wish to oppose.”?® 


Some of her main objections to the possession hypothesis are 
that in the case of the Phinuit control, no statements he made about 
himself could be verified and he had no knowledge of French (which 
he was never able to explain). Mistakes made by the controlling 
personality are frequently of a nature which led Mrs. Sidgwick to 
the view that this is ‘the confusion of a person talking about what 


15 Jhid., pp. 405-406. 
16 Sidgwick, Mrs. H., “Discussion of the Trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XV, 1900-01, p. 19. 
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he does not understand, not the confusion of a person who knows, 
but has a difficulty in expressing himself.”!” 


Mrs. Sidgwick cites a curious case in which the communicator was 
not the person he professed to be. Hodgson gave Mrs. Piper a 
manuscript belonging to a Dr. Wiltse to hold. Wiltse was imper- 
sonated and said he was dead and that his body was in the water. 
Wiltse was actually alive and well. In the GP case Mrs. Sidgwick 
notes that the handwriting was not GP’s; the language was not the 
same; the gestures and expression of the voice were not similar, 
and the intellectual calibre was far inferior to that of the living GP; 
there is a tendency to excuses and prevarication, with foolish re- 
course to previous matters. Mrs. Sidgwick points out that “the 
likeness of the trance personality to the person it purports to be 
does not strike every one equally.’’!® It is interesting to note, more- 
over, that there is often a gradual improvement of the impersonation 
as its appearance becomes more frequent. She further points out 
that some subjects under hypnosis are able to give accurate im- 
personations of others. (William James has warned us, however, 
that “the only lesson of the facts I report seems to be that we should 
beware of making rash generalizations from a few cases about the 
hypnotic state. That name probably covers a very great number of 
different neural conditions.”!%) 


Mrs. Sidgwick notes: 


“We have presented to us in Mrs. Piper’s trance a number 
of soi-disant different personalities—some of them known to 
have lived and to be now dead, some of them living, some 
probably imaginary. The statements and the intellectual calibre 
of many of them are utterly inconsistent with their claims, and 
even in the best personations there are lapses which cannot 
easily be explained if we are in direct communication with the 
professed communicator. These lapses and limitations, and other 
characteristics of the communications, are just such as have 
been frequently observed in secondary personalities, and in 
particular correspond to what we should expect to find in Mrs. 
Piper’s secondary personality under the suggestive influence of 
the conditions of the sittings. I am, therefore, driven to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Piper’s trance-intelligence has a strong 
tendency to unconscious dramatic personation; and is con- 
tinually dreaming itself to be a number of different persons 
under the influence of suggestion (including self-suggestion) 
somewhat as an ordinary hypnotic subject can be made by 

17 Sidgwick, op. cit., p. 33. 
18 [bid., p. 22. 


19 James, W., “Reaction-Time in the Hypnotic Trance,” Proc. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. I, 1885-89, p. 248. 
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suggestion to assume different characters with startling dramatic 
effect.”2° 


Thus, having discarded the theory of direct possession of the 
medium by the communicating entity on the grounds that the evidence 
does not lead necessarily to such a conclusion, Mrs. Sidgwick pro- 
ceeds to a theory which she feels will more adequately explain the 
data. She notes that in a typical sitting the sitter is brought into 
communication with exactly those “spirits” in which he is interested. 
Somehow the presence of the sitter must have a “selective” property, 
otherwise any discarnate spirit at all might communicate. Mrs. 
Sidgwick feels that the importance of this selective property of the 
presence of the individual sitter (or his proxy) has been ignored 
in the previous attempts to account for the process of the trance 
state. She says: “We require a hypothesis which allows for all 
three minds—the mind of the deceased friend, of Mrs. Piper, and 
of the sitter—being subliminally concerned in the result.”2! She 
notes that the controls frequently say that some sitters give “light,” 
that is, the controls seem to feel that some sitters bring to the sitting 
additional “psychic power” of their own. 


The sitter, then, is an integral part of the sitting as a whole, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick sets forth her theory of the modus operandi of the 
trance states as follows: 


“The departed spirit communicates, we may suppose, tele- 
pathically directly with his friend the sitter, but this communica- 
tion is entirely subliminal, and the sitter is not normally 
conscious of it at all. Mrs. Piper in trance receives telepathically 
impressions from some sitters which do rise, partially at least, 
to her trance consciousness, and are then given back by her to 
the sitter through the ordinary channels of sense in speech or 
writing.”22 


Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory may be diagrammed as below to show 
more clearly the direction of the telepathic communication : 


Sitter Medium 











conscious level conscious level 
source 








subconscious subconscious 
— > level level 


eve 

















(deceased 
personality ?) 








” 90 Sidewick, op. cit., p. 34. 
21 Jbid., p. 36. 
22 [bid., p. 37. 
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It is interesting to compare a theory dealing with spontaneous 
cases of telepathy, outlined by G. N. M. Tyrrell, with these theories 
of Mrs. Piper’s trance. Tyrrell presented to the S.P.R. in the 
“Seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture,” in 1942, a 
report under the title “Apparitions.” In the course of this work he 
developed a theory to describe the interaction process between agent 
and percipient which would account for the production of appari- 
tions, particularly in those cases where several persons see the same 
apparition at the same time and in the same place—the so-called 
“collective” cases. 


Tyrrell suggests that the distant agent (whose apparition is seen 
by the percipient) affects the mind of the percipient telepathically, 
activating those brain areas which control the percipient’s perception 
in such a way as to translate the agent’s idea into a sensory repre- 
sentation of that idea. The percipient then experiences his own 
sensory representation of the agent’s idea, so that the percipient 
“sees” the apparition. This process of coordination or interaction 
which gives rise to the experience of seeing an apparition, and the 
apparition itself, Tyrrell calls an ‘“‘idea-pattern.” He says: “A tele- 
pathic apparition may be described, to a first approximation, as an 
idea received telepathically from an agent and expressed by creating 
for itself within the percipient’s personality the appropriate sense- 
data.”*3 To explain the modus operandi of the collective cases, he 
writes that the “‘producers” (the maker of the idea-pattern) and 
the “stage carpenters” (that part of the personality which has the 
power to generate sense-data) of the collective percipients ‘‘must, in 
fact, be got to collaborate with those of the agent and principal 
percipient.” 


“Thus, collective percipience depends on the physical positions 
of the percipients, not because physical facts have anything to 
do with it, but because their physical positions bring them into 
the scheme of the idea-pattern. In a word, it may be said that 
the explanation of collective percipience of apparitions lies, not 
in the ‘metetherial’ presence of a figure in space, as Myers 
thought, nor in the ‘infectious’ propagation of the telepathic 
impulse from one percipient to another, as Gurney thought, but 
in the fact that spectators, by their physical presence, become 
relevant to the theme of the apparitional idea-pattern and, be- 
cause relevant, are drawn into it.”4 


The theories of Tyrrell and of Mrs. Sidgwick are based on a 
kind of interaction process. We have seen that Mrs. Sidgwick felt 
that the sitter played a controlling part in determining not only the 
subjects of conversation, but also the personages who should take 


23 Tyrrell, G. N. M., Apparitions, p. 66. 
24 Thid., p. 79. 
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part in it, the function of the sitter being to receive telepathic com- 
munications from a source relevant to him, whereas the medium 
operates with a certain sensitivity to these unconscious contents of 
the sitter’s mind. The contents of the sitter’s unconscious are per- 
ceived by the medium’s unconscious and then “percolate” up into 
consciousness, or at least into the consciousness of that part of the 
medium’s personality called the control. Once in consciousness, the 
material can be spoken or written. Mrs. Sidgwick says: “. . . such 
impressions are not only received by her [Mrs. Piper] as the result 
of her own telepathic activity or that of other spirits—spirits of the 
living or may be of the dead—but rise partially or completely into 
the consciousness operating in the trance communications, and so 
are recognized.”’5 

Both in the case of the apparition and in that of the trance 
utterance, the agent’s idea is translated by the percipient into a 
sensory form which can be consciously perceived by the percipient. 
In both cases the interaction process operates to transpose material 
knowable to the unconscious mind so that it becomes knowable to 
the conscious mind. 


MRS. LEONARD 


Mrs. Leonard informs us in her autobiographical writings that 
her family brought her up very strictly. In early childhood she saw 
visions of pleasant landscapes and she assumed they were seen by 
everyone. When she mentioned these visions to her parents they 
sternly forbade her to think or speak of them, and reproved her 
for being too imaginative. Some time before her adolescence her 
family lost its fortune and her father’s erratic behavior “made it 
impossible for us to remain with him.”26 “Childhood to me was a 
time of pain and torture rather than the care-free, merry time it 
is usually supposed to be . . .”?7 

In her early teens she went to her first Spiritualist meeting. 
Although the meeting was disappointing, she felt it held something 
for her. She always had a strong faith in God, but did not participate 
in any organized religion. As she grew up, she discovered that she 
had a good singing voice, which she lost after an attack of diphtheria. 
Since an operatic career was no longer possible, she became an 
actress instead. She married an actor who was sympathetic towards 
spiritualism. With two friends in the company she began table 
sittings, during a long wait in the play. It was not until the twenty- 
seventh trial that the table moved and messages were spelt out. 


25 Sidgwick. Mrs. H., “A Contribution to the Study of the Psychology of 
Mrs. Piper’s Trance Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXVHI, 1915, p. 330. 

26 Leonard, Mrs. Gladys Osborne, My Life in Two Worlds, Cassell & Co., 
London, 1931, p. 14. 

27 Thid., p. 9. 
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Then a new communicator who gave her name as Feda appeared, 
and several years later Feda controlled Mrs. Leonard in trance. 
At the insistence of friends and Feda, Mrs. Leonard became a 
professional medium. Her mediumship reached a high level early 
in World War I and she became widely known to members of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

In trance Mrs. Leonard may occasionally produce automatic script. 
When this occurs, the trance is light; that is, she is in a drowsy, 
sleepy state. It is in a deeper state of trance that the personalities 
other than her normal self are manifested, and it is this deep trance 
for which she has total amnesia. As in the case of Mrs. Piper, there 
are physiological changes which appear to be identified with the 
primary control Feda, with the personal controls (who do not com- 
municate through Feda, but directly to the sitter), and with the 
different stages of the trance. Mrs. Leonard says she has hyper- 
esthesia of hearing before the trance begins; she is in general very 
sensitive to noise, and lives in quiet places for that reason. 

Throughout the long records kept of the Leonard trance phe- 
nomena, the habitual control, Feda, has had much to say about the 
modus operandi of communication. Both Feda and the personal 
control known as “AVB” admit telepathy between medium and 
sitter. Feda says that the communicators find it easy to remember 
the answers to questions, names and specific facts away from the 
sitting, but that they forget when the sitting is in progress; con- 
sequently, communicators try to prevent this by preparing the 
material beforehand. General ideas are easier to get across than 
specific words. One communicator puts it this way: 


“ce 


. if you know you must hit the bull’s-eve or not make the 
attempt, you will have less chance of success than if you think 
it does not matter whether you do it or not. Anyone anxiously 
waiting to see you hit the bull’s-eye makes for you a slightly 
strained condition, this strained condition is not with me, but 
with Feda.’’8 

Feda says she does not know, when controlling, whether the 
thoughts come from the communicator or from the medium. Com- 
municators have reported when in direct control that if they have 
two things they wish to speak of through Feda, Feda will chose 
the item which most pleases her. 

Feda has frequently said that when the communicator wishes her 
to describe something, he “builds up” the image for her to “see.” 
Very often, however, in describing such a built-up image, Feda 
makes mistakes which would not be made if the perceptual process 


28 Thomas, C. D., “The Modus Operandi of Trance Communication according 
to Descriptions Received through Mrs. Osborne Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1928-29, p. 71. 
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occurred as Feda says it does. For example, Feda described a 
photograph of Mrs. Salter’s mother, the deceased Mrs. Verrall, 
rather accurately, but left out the very striking feature that Mrs. 
Verrall was holding a book. From this Mrs. Salter concludes that 
Feda’s statements that letters or objects are being “built up” for 
her to see cannot always be taken as accurate. When Feda pur- 
ported to “see clearly” a communicator and gave an accurate account 
of his features, complexion, expression, and so on, to Lady Trou- 
bridge, she apparently remained in ignorance of the two most 
distinguishing teatures of his appearance—an abundance of snow- 
white hair and peculiarly vivid blue eyes. Feda describes persons 
who are still living; so she must get her knowledge and “images” 
by means other than having the spirits “build up” the etheric body 
or object. 


Messages which are “heard” are given more accurately than those 
which are “felt.” When Feda speaks as if from dictation, the 
messages are usually very precise and accurate. Feda says that the 
“power” actually exists in space between herself and the com- 
municator. Feda asks new sitters to come close, for power also comes 
from the medium and the sitter. When the power goes, the brain 
becomes tired, memory is poor, and the organism becomes drowsy. 
The power is never static, but always changing. The “power” of 
Mrs. Leonard, then, seems to correspond with the “light” of Mrs. 
Piper. 

Mrs. W. H. Salter, Una, Lady Troubridge, the Rev. C. Drayton 
Thomas, as well as a number of other investigators, have worked 
with Mrs. Leonard over a period of years. Our next step will be 
to examine their conclusions as to the modus operandi of Mrs. 
Leonard’s trance. 

Mrs. Salter’s work has been largely to collate the material of 
Leonard sittings and series of sittings, with the primary goal that 
of recording, organizing, and presenting the evidence. She believes 
the process of communication to be complex: “Another point to 
consider is the way in which knowledge derived from various sources, 
of which direct thought-transference from the sitter may be one, 
but cannot be the only one, seems to be blended into a consecution 
of ideas appropriate to the supposed communicator.”’?9 

As to the probable source of the supernormally acquired knowl- 
edge on the part of the medium, Mrs. Salter has this to say: 


“T think this whole question of association of ideas is interest- 
ing and important, because what we seem to get in these trance 


29 Sa'ter, Mrs. W. H., “Some Incidents Occurring at Sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard which May Throw Light upon their Modus Operandi,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIX, 1930-31, p. 306. 
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sittings is not a clear stream of communication from any one 
source, but evidence of modifications and deflexions of Mrs. 
Leonard’s mind having their origin in the influence of other 
minds, possibly discarnate. Apart from all physical character- 
istics a man’s personality is chiefly expressed in the associations 
of ideas which constitute his memory, and his reaction to any 


new idea or image presented to him will be founded on these 
pre-existing associations.”3° 
Lady Troubridge never states any confident opinion as to the 
modus operandi of the trance state. She writes: “I feel strongly 
that, to whatever conclusions each individual investigator may come 
as to the possible source of the phenomena, his conclusions will 
always be open to doubt, so long as he is obliged to confess an 
almost total ignorance of the nature of the processes whereon they 
are based.”3! Her acceptance, however, of the survival and identity 
of AVB as manifested through the Leonard sittings, particularly 
through the AVB personal control (during which Feda’s intermedia- 
tion is not involved), is implicit in every line of her writing. Perhaps 
the best indication of the strength of her conviction, and of the 
carefulness of her inhibition, is her answer to a statement made by 
Dr. Alrutz. Dr. Alrutz had said that if he could telepathically com- 
municate with a subject under deep hypnosis he could reproduce 
the phenomena of personal control, such as the AVB control. Lady 
Troubridge answered him: 


... LT honestly do not believe that if Doctor Alrutz, having 
induced a deep hypnosis in a subject, were able to restore to 
that subject the ‘Vocal organs, peripheral and central, and then 
by the help of telepathy make these restored parts of [the sub- 
ject’s] organism talk and give utterance to [his] thoughts,’ he 
would have achieved a process that could be compared, in any 
conclusive manner, with what takes place when the Leonard 
organism gives, via the Feda Control or the A.V.B. Personal 
Control, a really evidential sitting.”3? 


In contrast with Mrs. Salter and Lady Troubridge, the Rev. 
C. Drayton Thomas, who has also worked extensively with Mrs. 
Leonard, is very explicit in stating his position: 

* the Communicator comes to the sitting in that body 
which is now normally his in the Etherial Realms. He takes up 
the position, some two or three feet in front of the medium, 
which Feda finds most convenient for her reception of the 


30 Salter, op. cit., pp. 325-326. 
31 Troubridge, Lady. “The Modus Operandi in so-called Mediumistic Trance,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXII, 1922, p. 347. 
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messages. He speaks his message in words during those periods 
of the sitting which favour this method of communication, 
while for other periods it seems more effective to give it by 
telepathy. The difference between these periods in a sitting is 
caused by variations in the output of an emanation which 
flows from the medium, with possible additions from sitter and 
note-taker. This emanation is termed by Feda ‘The Power’; it 
varies in density from moment to moment, and its gradual 
exhaustion brings progressive difficulty in communication and 
finally stops it altogether.’’54 


Accepting the reality of “direct voice,” 7.e., the production of a 
voice at a point in space independent of the speech organs of the 
medium, he adds: 


“On my hypothesis the vocal organs and the complete body 
are already in existence, the Communicator comes to us in that 
body—his other-world body—and has but to make use of such 
conditions as the séance room offers. He can, for materializa- 
tion, clothe or impregnate his body with the ectoplasm; while, 
for Direct Voice, he simply speaks and relies on the vibration 
produced in the psychic emanation to effect a secondary vibra- 
tion in the air, so making his speech audible.’34 


Conclusions 


As we look over the material considered, we see several trends 
of argument stand out sharply. The present arguments do not center 
in the survival evidence as such, but in the various concepts of the 
nature of the something that in some way survives and how it 
communicates with the living. 


Lord Balfour, working with Mrs. Willett, accepts the Myers 
communicator as Myers “living somewhere else,” we might say. It 
seems to be Balfour’s feeling that in the trance state of Mrs. Willett 
an “I” other than the normal waking “I” exists at various levels of 
her personality. His belief in the surviving personality of Myers 
is integrated with the evidence that the medium’s personality can be 
in a state of dissociation. Further, it is to a state of mind which 
has no memory continuous with the normal Mrs. Willett that the 
acquired supernormal knowledge comes. He assumes that this knowl- 
edge is acquired through telepathy. Then he undertakes to explain 
how the various “I’s” are related within the personality of Mrs. 
Willett so that she normally is perceived and perceives herself as a 
unit. He is thus led to the belief that the means of communication 
between one level of the self, or one “I,” and the discarnate spirit, 


~ 33 Thomas, C. D., “A New Hypothesis Concerning Trance-Communications,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, p. 122. 
34 Jbid., p. 163. 
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is telepathic. This is the way the mind works. Telepathy is a mental 
process, and as such it must logically be extended to include the fact 
that the several “I’s” do “get together” when the medium is in the 
normal state; it is telepathy that permits their intercommunication. 
But the important thing for our present problem is Balfour’s belief 
that some level of the medium’s consciousness is able to communicate 
telepathically with the personality of the deceased communicator. 
With this general view Mrs. Salter and Lady Troubridge, working 
with Mrs. Leonard, seem to be in agreement. Mrs. Sidgwick accepts 
this same general view in relation to Mrs. Piper. 

The other side of the argument is presented by Myers and Hodg- 
son. It is their belief that the spirit of the deceased is somehow 
“present”; that is, actually near the sitter and the medium. Myers 
and Hodgson share the belief that the discarnate spirit directly 
inhabits the “mind” or organism of the medium and “manipulates” 
it as does the “owner” of the organism. Drayton Thomas accepts 
this theory as far as it goes, and adds to it his own formulation. He, 
like Balfour, seems to have accepted the accounts given him through 
the entranced medium as to the true explanation of the modus 
operandi. Thomas believes not only that the spirit is physically 
present and sometimes does work the medium’s organism, but also 
that the spirit may be present and near the medium, but instead 
of simply using the medium’s organism, may through its own 
“etherial body” work upon emanations from the medium and the 
sitter so as to speak in direct voice. 

The differences between the theoretical assumptions of these 
writers do not seem to rest with the medium worked with, or to 
be greatly influenced by the differences between mediums. A large 
amount of evidential material was obtained through each of them. 
On the whole, all these investigators had but a single fact to work 
with: the fact that a medium in a state of dissociation (to use the 
most inclusive word) can somehow report facts which she could 
not have gained through her normal senses. The nature of these 
facts often seems to indicate a source other than a living person. 
The elementary phenomena for all the theorists are, in other words, 
the same. In all cases the hypothesis of telepathy from the deceased 
seems to be a reasonable one. But one may regard the deceased as 
sources of telepathic information, or as present controlling forces. 

Why, then, the different views of what is happening, and how 
it happens? The differences seem to derive largely from the subtlety 
of the concept of what “here” or “present” means. It is at best an 
insoluble metaphysical problem, at least for the present time. Thomas 
was convinced of the “here and now” presence of his father and 
sister. Mrs. Sidgwick carries us away from the physical organism 
of the medium. We are really dealing with a matter of personal 
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opinion. To account for such varying opinions leads not only to 
questions of evidence, but also to individual differences in the 
temperament and personality of the investigators. There can be no 
doubt that it would be a great comfort to believe that the deceased 
friend is physically present, near enough to be touched, even though 
invisible; it is harder to draw any kind of warm and personal 
support from a theory such as Mrs. Sidgwick’s. But the question 
of fact remains open. The answer to this question may have very 
broad implications for psychical research. Mrs. Sidgwick and Tyrrell 
emphasize the importance of the modus operandi as it affects the 
interaction between the conscious and unconscious levels of the 
mind. As we have noted, Mrs. Sidgwick suggests the possibility that 
all minds may be set in telepathic communication with one another, 
and that it is the fact that the medium is able to express, or to 
bring into consciousness at some level, these telepathic impressions, 
that makes her a medium at all. Likewise with spontaneous cases of 
apparitions, as discussed by Tyrrell, it is the transformation of the 
agent’s idea in the unconscious mind of the percipient into a form 
which can be consciously apprehended that constitutes the essence 
of the modus operandi. In this connection, we might think again of 
the peculiarly potent and decisive part played in Mrs. Piper’s 
mediumship by the “waking stage,” that stage where the levels of 
consciousness are being in some way reorganized so that the normal 
self may again predominate. While this process is occurring, a 
great deal of highly evidential material has been obtained. Myers, 
too, in a sense, emphasizes the importance of this “transition” factor 
in his discussion of genius, where it is the “uprush” of ideas and 
emotions from the subliminal, sometimes felt by the individual to 
come from an external source, which is the unique factor in the 
mind of the genius. The problem of modus operandi is one aspect of 
the broad problem of communication between different levels of the 
same mind and between different minds. Perhaps if we learn more 
about the way in which the various levels of consciousness interact 
with each other, we will stumble on a clue as to that process we so 
confidently and so loosely call telepathy. 
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In Memory of Mrs. Leonora Piper 


The death of Mrs. Leonora Piper, on July 3, 1950, at the age of 
ninety-one, recalls her unsurpassed service to psychical research. No 
other trance medium has submitted to such prolonged and intensive 
investigation by so many eminent scholars, admirably and variously 
equipped to probe the rare phenomena of genuine and long-sustained 
mediumship. While there has been no unanimity of opinion as to the 
origin of Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances, there has been uniform 
agreement that in trance she unquestionably displayed knowledge of 
facts that were wholly inaccessible to her in her normal state. No 
conceivable deception, conscious or unconscious on her part, could 
explain the facts. 

The year after the discovery of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship in Boston 
in 1884, William James visited her a dozen times and sent her a large 
number of anonymous sitters, whose testimony enabled him to 
weigh the results of numerous first sittings. After further investi- 
gation, Professor James became absolutely convinced that Mrs. 
Piper knew things in her trances which she could not possibly have 
heard in her waking state.! 

When Richard Hodgson came to Boston in 1887, as Secretary of 
the old A.S.P.R., Professor James introduced him to Mrs. Piper. 
This meeting was destined to have a profound influence on the future 
of psychical research. Hodgson assumed the principal management 
of Mrs. Piper’s sittings, and the study of her trance phenomena be- 
came his most absorbing interest during the next eighteen years. Before 
coming to Boston, Hodgson had taken an important part in the work 
of the S.P.R. He was a man of wide intellectual attainments with 
great power of observation, and he was specially well qualified for 
the detection of fraud. He had exposed Madame Blavatsky in India, 
and on a brief visit to England in 1895 he unmasked Palladino at 
the Cambridge sittings. He was the terror of fraudulent mediums. 
From this it might be inferred that Hodgson had a cold and for- 
bidding nature but the reverse was true. 

Dr. Gardner Murphy? has urged the study of the interrelations of 
personality between experimenters and subjects, and Mr. J. G. 
Piddington has warned us against ignoring the personal equation 
of the investigator and confining our attention to the mere record 
of his investigations. He has drawn a graphic portrait of Hodgson’s 


1 James, W., “A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VI, 1889-90, pp. 651-659. 

2 Murphy, G., “Psychical Research and Personality,” Journar, A.S.P.R.. 
Vol. XLIV, January, 1950, pp. 15-19. 
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real nature as it “blossomed forth” during his last eighteen years in 
“the large and charitable air” in America. “Some of you may have 
pictured him to yourselves as the severe recluse absorbed in his 
metaphysical studies, careless, if not contemptuous of all that did 
not belong to the intellectual or to the spiritual side of life. He was 
nothing of the sort ... He was the most sociable of beings.’’ 

Mrs. Piper was not very comfortable when she first realized that 
she was a medium. In 1924 she told me she cried all night after the 
discovery of her gift because, if pursued, it meant giving up much 
of her home life and being separated from her young children a good 
part of the time. But she hoped that science would throw light on 
her unusual manifestations. 

Hodgson began his study of Mrs. Piper with his habitual skep- 
ticism. As the work progressed he became more and more convinced 
that Mrs. Piper, in her trance state, displayed knowledge which 
could only be accounted for on the hypothesis that she had some 
supernormal power. His caution and restraint are apparent in his 
first report on ‘Mrs. Piper because he believed that the evidence he 
presented for survival of personality after death, together with that 
previously published, was very far from sufficient to establish any 
such conclusion.* In his second report, published six years later, 
Hodgson accepted the survival hypothesis. But he prefaced his 
acceptance with: “What my future beliefs may be, I do not know... . 
And it may be that further experiment . . . may lead me to change 
my view.” It is a tragic loss to psychical research that Hodgson did 
not live to write his third report on Mrs. Piper. 

Referring to Mrs. Piper in an address to this Society in the spring 
of 1950, Mr. W. H. Salter said: 


‘The principal work of investigation was of course done here 
in America, by James, Hodgson, and Hyslop, but the visits of 
Mrs. Piper to England in 1889, and again in 1906, with the 
reports made by Myers, Lodge, and Leaf on the first visit, and 
by Piddington on the second, produced evidence of great value, 
while Mrs. Sidgwick’s psychological study on her mediumship 
in 1915 is, I think, the best and most comprehensive study of 
any medium. It was through Mrs. Piper that Myers at long last 
received, as he considered, that conclusive proof of personal sur- 
vival for which he had all his life been seeking.’ 


3 Piddineton, J. G., “Richard Hodgson: In Memoriam.” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XIX, 1905-7, p. 363. 

4 Hodgson, R., “A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance.” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VIII. 1892, p. 57. 

$5 —_—_—_, “A Further Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of 
Trance.” Proc. S.P.R.. Vol. XIIT, 1897-98, pp. 405-406. 

6 Salter, W. H.. “History of the Society for Psychical Research,” JourNat, 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIV, October, 1950, p. 146. 
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I met Mrs. Piper at tea in 1924 when she had long been retired 
by the S.P.R. Sittings, of course, were out of the question, but when 
an opportunity arose, I was eager to form a personal impression o1 
the woman who seemed like a miraculous legend to me. No one 
would have thought that this modest, amiable, and reserved woman 
had shaken the philosophies of a host of eminent thinkers. Mrs. 
Piper seemed typical of the home-loving wife and mother of a bygone 
era, far removed from anything that bordered on unorthodox pur- 
suits. Two reasons paved the way for a closer acquaintance. 

Margaret Bancroft,’ who died in 1911, was a favorite cousin of 
my husband. Her active interest in psychical research extended 
back to her friendship with Richard Hodgson. Mrs. Piper spoke 
with great affection of Miss Bancroft and called her “my dearest 
friend,” and we enjoyed reviving old memories. The other reason was 
that Mrs. Piper loved England and “every inch of London.” On 
my recent visits to England I had met some of ler old friends and 
sitters, and she was eager to hear every detail I was able to tell her 
about them and about the S.P.R. She spoke repeatedly of the 
“wonderful kindness and consideration” shown her by everyone con- 
nected with her sittings on her three visits to England. She hoped to 
visit England again and renew old ties. It is of interest to note Mrs. 
Piper’s view concerning death. When her mother died in 1924 she 
wrote: “. .. it was not diificult when my dea mother’s spirit fled 
from me to feel that she had just slipped out of the imprisoning 
body into another life far superior to this. And so I believe.’’8 

Things turned out very differently from what I had expected. 
In 1925 I had half a dozen sittings with Mrs. Piper in a special 
series arranged for Dr. Murphy. The trance was the deepest and 
most impressive I have ever witnessed, with all the “life” of the 
communicating personalities concentrated in the hand. The sittings 
were reminiscent of Mrs. Piper’s third period when the “Imperator 
Band” was in control. In the main the writings were not successful, 
but they contained a few evidential passages, fully allowing for the 
fact that the sittings were not anonymous. 

We are deeply indebted to Mrs. Piper for her long and faithful 
service to psychical research. Without her staunch character, she 
would hardly have attracted the systematic researches of some of 
the best minds of her era. 


Lyp1ia W. ALLISON 


7 See “The Owl’s Head Series.” pp. 47-61, in Wi'liams Tames’ “Report on 
Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson Control,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXITI, 1909, pp. 2-121. 

8 For the Modus Operandi of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship, see this JouRNAL, 
pp. 21-27. 








Reviews 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS. By Aldous Huxley. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 272 pp. $3.50. 


Themes and Variations consists of seven essays, of which one, 
Variations on a Philosopher,” occupies more than half of the book. 
The philosopher was a Frenchman, Frangois-Pierre Maine de Biran 
(1766-1824), who held not unimportant positions during the Revolu- 
tionary, Napoleonic, and Restoration times. “Philosophy,” remarks 
Mr. Huxley, “is written for the most part in terms of the highest 
abstractions, the widest generalizations. Rightly, I suppose, and 
properly. Nevertheless, it seems good, for a change, to consider some 
of its problems, not, so to speak, in the void, but within the frame- 
work of an actual existence.” 


“ 


To accomplish this, Mr. Huxley takes Biran’s Journal Intime, 
and discourses on its often Pepysian revelations of Biran’s private 
life, as well as on his characteristically introspective reflections on 
politics, religion, and philosophy. The private diary of the philosopher 
thus provides a succession of openings for Mr. Huxley to express 
his own opinions on the various themes that arise. How well he 
caters for general readers who are above popular spoon-feeding may 
be gathered from such extracts as these: 

“Such evidence as we have tends rather emphatically to suggest 
that collective efforts to make the sexual life of individuals conform 
to a socially accepted pattern are seldom successful” (p. 74). 


“History as something experienced can never be fully recorded. 
For, obviously, there are as many such histories as there have been 
experiencing human beings” (p. 63). 


“How electrical events are converted into perceptions or abstract 
ideas, or how a volition becomes a nerve impulse leading to muscular 
activity, we do not know. Biran expressed the belief that nobody 
ever would know, that the hiatus between thought and matter was 
unbridgeable by any theory devisable by man, and must simply be 
accepted as a brute fact. He may have been right; on the other 
hand, it may some day turn out that he was wrong. In any case 
the ignorance prevailing at any given period of history may not 
legitimately be promoted to the rank of a philosophical principle” 
(p. 98). 


The last extract is an excellent example of how Mr. Huxley 
handles profound problems in a balanced facile manner. There is 
never anything revolutionary about him, nor is there anything re- 
actionary: his agnosticism is exactly suited to the taste of the time. 
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Animal magnetism was much studied in the days of Biran, and 
this leads Mr. Huxley to speak of parapsychology. With his usual 
acuteness he points out at once how the psi phenomena threaten the 
positions of the typical academic philosophers : 

“The great majority of philosophers have not treated hypnotism 
and the allied phenomena of healing and extrasensory perception as 
the serious study of a year or even a semester. And yet if they had 
looked into the matter, if they had examined the masses of carefully 
sifted evidence accumulated by such scientific organizations as the 
Society for Psychical Research, they would have found themselves 
confronted with strange data very hard to explain in terms of the 
philosophic systems recently current in the West” (p. 130). 

Let us hope that Mr. Huxley’s words will induce some in the 
philosophical world to realize the unreality of their present position. 
Unfortunately, at this point Mr. Huxley himself rather forgets 
scientific detachment ; and in the course of denouncing totalitarianism 
and dictatorship, commends ‘“‘nineteenth-century materialism” and 
“nineteenth-century idealism” for having deferred the time when, 
he says, hypnotism is being used to extort confessions in the police 
state; and he fears that soon even the techniques of voga may be 
taken up by the West, and applied “for the purpgses of achieving 
purely mundane and even diabolic ends.” 


Mr. Huxley’s tenderness towards nineteenth-century materialism, 
of which his grandfather was such a distinguished luminary, is well- 
known and understandable. But he should not forget the mundane 
and very bloody if not diabolic ends to which physical science also 
has been directed; nor the horrors of degradation and poverty that 
accompanied the idealism and gentility of the Victorian era. The 
abuse of knowledge is a poor reason to commend its deferment: the 
first man who was burned alive by his fellows would not have 
escaped some other brutality if the discovery of fire had been deferred 
till after his time. 


To show what his philosopher, Biran, might have done, but did 
not do, Mr. Huxley gives a summary of the views of Dr. C. D. 
Broad, and of Professor H. H. Price. These two eminent philoso- 
phers, he says with approval (p. 137), “have taken account, when 
writing about man and his place in the universe, of the facts of para- 
psychology.” What Mr. Huxley has to say on this subject, coming as 
it does from so well-known a writer and a member of a famous 
family of scientists, will have a very good effect in just those quarters 
where it is so important that parapsychology and psychical research 
should be more accurately understood than they often are. 


The remaining essays in the book are entitled “Art and Religion,” 
“Variations on a Baroque Tomb,” “Variations on El Greco,” “Varia- 
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tions on The Prisons,” “Variations on Goya,” and “The Double 
Crisis.” Two have been printed before. .\ll reflect the immense and 
varied range of Mr. Huxley’s reading and interests. The last-named 
essay contains stimulating comments on the political problems that 
confront the divided world today. 

The book lacks an index; and a minor fault is that in putting 
a full-stop after the abbreviations me and Mile, the printers depart 
from the practice in France and among informed English writers 
about France. 


W. H. W. SaBINE 


THIS WORLD AND THAT: An Analytical Study of Psychic 
Communications. By Phoebe D. Payne and Laurence J. Bendit 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., London, 1950. 194 pp. 10s 6d. 


There have been, in this reviewer’s experience, two recognizable 
approaches to the subject of psychic phenomena. In the first of these 
the claimants make little or no pretense at objectivity. Weighed 
down with credulity and with but half-hearted efforts to filter down 
to veridical material, they attempt to describe or explain (or both) 
observations and experiences with the subject. Articles and books 
written in this vein range from the highly imaginative speculations 
of the lunatic fringe to honest and straightforward accounts of 
unexplainable phenomena. 

The second approach is born not only out of interest, but also 
out of the desire to understand, and here one finds the claimants 
to scientific objectivity. There is an atiempt critically to evaluate 
the findings within the framework of the scientific method. 

The authors of This World and That seem to have chosen an 
intermediate path in which all the basic tenets of the lay approach 
(the a priori tie-up of psi with non-material forces, the absence of 
any rigorous or meaningful exposition of terms, the ill-founded 
and highly personalized conclusions in regard to survival) are pre- 
served side by side with an attempt to relate them to current psychia- 
tric ideas and theories. There are scattered insights as to psi func- 
tioning derived from experiences with patients and mediums, and 
these are of value to the extent that they can be plucked out of their 
resting place amid spiritualistic verbiage. The need to come to grips 
with psi effects in analytic studies, particularly in the case of highly 
sensitive patients, is clearly stated. 

In choosing the path that they have, Miss Payne and Dr. Bendit 
have of necessity indulged in a rather uncritical and loose examination 
of the various conventional categories of psi activitv—ghosts, 
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spiritualism, the séance, guides, communications, and healing, etc. 
There seems to be a heavily weighted bias toward acceptance of the 
survival hypothesis in almost all of its historical ramifications. 


MontaGuE UttMmaN, M.D. 


THE SENSE AND NONSENSE OF PROPHECY. By Eileen 
J. Garrett, Creative Age Press, New York, 1950. 279 pp. $2.75. 


In this, the latest volume from the pen of a distinguished psychic, 
the reader will instantly notice a striking difference in style from 
its predecessors, a lightness of touch that sometimes becomes gay 
mockery. This tone is suggested by the jacket even before the book 
is opened, for it is bright with color and adorned with a medieval 
devil flanked with cabalistic signs. 

This light, even flippant, touch becomes puckish in most of the 
chapter headings. These are word plays on familiar phrases. “Sorry, 
Wrong Number,” for example, is the title for the chapter on numer- 
ology; “The Unhappy Medium” deals with psychics from the Fox 
sisters down to the present; “The Handwriting on the Wall” covers 
graphology ; and “The Devil’s Pasteboards,” cartomancy. In “Prophet 
and Loss” the hoary pun is a bit too much. 

The word Prophecy in the title is made to cover all psychic and 
pseudo-psychic activities, as suggested by the foregoing chapter 
headings. This is putting a heavier strain on “prophecy” than the 
word deserves, but perhaps there was no other one handy that would 
cover everything. 

As might be expected, the author makes merry with the spurious 
swamis and gurus who batten on rich women, especially in Cali- 
fornia. Chapter 10 is a delicious take-off on palmistry. In fact, the 
sample “reading” is so good, helped out by the full-page drawing 
of the hand, that it may even tempt some readers to go into the 
business, because it sounds so easy. But not all of the discussion 


is satire. The description of cults, ranging from goat worship to 


“T Am” is an appalling revelation of what some people will fall 
for even in this so-called enlightened age. The author gives an 


account 


of the groups of society people of top rank, avid for new 
sensations, who gathered in London drawing rooms for dark unholy 
rites during the period between the two wars. 

Throughout the book the nonsense of prophecy is emphasized at 
the expense of the sense. In the chapter on mediums, for example, 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard are never mentioned, but there is 


h fun poked at the cheats and their mushy-headed sitters. The 
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discussion of automatic writing, the ouija board, and the divining 
rod is headed “Cagliostro’s Step-children.” Since he was a thorough- 
going scoundrel and charlatan, the impression is created that what 
follows in that chapter must be fraud. It is true that Mrs. Garrett 
speaks a good word for Geraldine Cummings and Mrs. Curran’s 
“Patience Worth,” but it would seem that the Glastonbury scripts 
of Bligh Bond, which are not mentioned, are far more evidential. 
Hester Travers Smith (Mrs. Dowden) obtained results on the 
ouija board which also deserve respectful consideration. As to the 
divining rod (p. 202), the author, on the basis of her own experi- 
ence, is predisposed to believe that it is ‘only a dramatic accessory 
to one’s clairvoyant ability.” This may be true, but has it yet been 
proved? 

Here and there are certain errata. Crookes (p. 230) was not the 
founder of the Society for Psychical Research. That credit belongs 
principally to Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney, with Barrett taking the 
initiative in the organization. And it was Margaret or “Margaretta” 
Fox who drank herself to death, though her sister Kate left much 
to be desired in what was expected of a lady. Also, it was not in 
1892 (p. 118) but in 1889, after the ghastly failure of her lecture 
tour, that Margaret recanted her confession of the previous year 
that all her revelations had been frauds, and, it is said, went back 
to table-tipping. The scorpion and the crab (p. 38) are a long way 
apart in the zodiac. Robert Hare (p. 119) was a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, not Harvard. But these are trivia. A 
more important criticism falls on the absence of an Index, that 
incomparable aid to the reader and the reviewer. 

Perhaps it is better, once in a while, to stress the nonsense of 
the subject, as the author has done, because, as she observes, it is 
the frauds and the fools who have held back the development of 
knowledge in this field more than anything else. The pity of it is 
that the subject is one of transcendent importance. If the book helps 
to discredit the irresponsible charlatans who come to America in 
the guise of swamis, and if it assists its readers to discriminate 
between fake and honest mediums, it will have contributed a much- 
needed service. And it is specially good medicine for the vast army 
of trusting souls who will swallow any humbug and pay handsomely 
for the privilege. Mrs. Garrett’s warnings are needed, and she might 
have printed as her text on the title page the passage from Saint 
John, bidding us to “believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God, because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world.” 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was origina‘ly incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“T give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











